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Friends rest salvation upon a living and reigning 
Christ, and because of this living and reigning Christ 
need no symbol and no shadow to represent him. 

Epe@ar M. Zavitz. 

Swarthmore Conference, 1906. 
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A FLOWER PARABLE. 
Luke 12: 22. 
June’s blossoms are aglow with crimson tints 
And gold, and fill the air with very breath 
Of heav’n. Rooted in God they grow, drinking 
His dews, transmitting sunbeams into forms 
Of grace; then sleeping ‘neath the winter’s snows 
To wake again in wondrous bloom—a round 
Perpetual of growth and rest. Fair type 
Are they, of human hearts. Rooted in God 
These steadfast, meet the wintry storms of life. 
They rest them in His rest, then wake to bloom 
In noble action, smiling smiles for God; 
Speaking His word, doing His gracious deed. 
A beauteous lesson teach the flowers of June. 
ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 
Swarthmore College, closing collection, Sixth month 10th, 
1906, First-day evening. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


Swarthmore College held its commencement exer- 
cises on the morning of Sixth month 13th. As usual 
Parrish Hall was entirely filled. At 11 o’clock the 
graduates, headed by the faculty and several mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers, and William Cooper 
Walker, of Baltimore, president of the class, marched 
from Somerville Hall to the auditorium. 

After President Swain had read a chapter from the 
Bible, Joseph Wharton, president of the Board of 
Managers, made the opening address. He spoke of 
what constitutes success in life and assured the young 
men that any one of intelligence and education may 
make more than a living if he is industrious and 
economical. To the young women he said, in part: 

“ As the fashions of women’s gowns have changed 
with the marching years, so in a less degree have the 
fashions of women’s education and manners. It is 
now as decidedly out of style to be frail in physique 
as to be coarse and masculine; neither is in vogue. 
It is as unattractive to be incompetent in household 
affairs as to be ignorant of French or of music. Card 
gambling for money, dram drinking, tobacco smoking 
and face painting may be practiced by some mis- 
guided women in every great city, who fancy them- 
selves the queens of society, but all those things are 
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real social disadvantages. Andrew Carnegie recent- 
ly told me that he never knowingly invited to Skibo 
Castle any lady who smoked or painted her face.” 

President Swain announced that of the six chosen 
as class orators, four had been excused from speaking 
—Bertha Caroline Pierce, Henry Ferris Price, Laur- 
ence Thomas Sherwood and Mabel Vernon. He 
then introduced R. Leslie Ryder, whose subject was 
“The College and the Nation.” This speaker con- 
tended that a liberal education gives added power to 
its possessors in the conduct of the affairs of life, and 
named many college men who had been active in 
political reform. He spoke of the recent arousing of 
public conscience and of the great need for men of 
courage as well as culture. 

The next speaker was Caroline Hadley, who told in 
eloquent words of the gift that women have received 
at the hands of men, this gift being leisure. She 
showed how women’s work has been lessened by 
transferring a large part of it from the home to the 
factory, and said that with the exception of a few 
rich men’s sons the only people of leisure in America 
are the women who keep one or more servants. She 
appealed to these women to use their leisure for some- 
thing that will tell. She told them that to women 
properly belongs the duty of having the clothes that 
are made in the shops free from germs, the meat from 
the slaughter houses free from taint, and the air that 
we breathe free from dust. Women must answer to 
our country for their use of the leisure that is theirs. 

The summary which we give below does seant jus- 
tice to the able address of Dr. James H. Canfield, 
librarian of Columbia University: 

Education finds its only reason for being in its re- 
sults. It is one of the few forms of human activity 
which we are never tempted to accept or encourage 
for its own sake. Of course, we of to-day understand 
that nothing can worthily exist except in definite and 
approved relations. But in spite of this some of us 
are still erying out about “Art for art’s sake. 
“Truth for truth’s sake,” and all that sort of thing— 
as though normal man ever was or ever can be moved 
by a mere abstraction which by its very terms is never 
to become concrete. 
heard regarding education. We all recognize that 
this has a definite purpose and we approve or criticise 
as it more clearly attains or impotently falls short of 
this purpose. 
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But this ery has never been 


The end of all worthy- education, education which 
may properly enlist and receive the approval and sup- 
port of intelligent citizens, is two-fold in form, 
though really it has unusual singleness of purpose. 
It seeks the general advancement and uplift of hu- 
man society. It strives to raise the great average line 
of human life, and to raise it not so much by enabling 
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a few to pass far above it as by bringing all more 
nearly up to it. Sound education is a power which 
unites society rather than divides it; it is a common 
bond rather than a disintegrating factor; it strength- 
ens centripetal forces of society rather than centri- 
fugal; it brings all men into an understanding of each 
other rather than separates them by a lack of appre- 
ciation; it is willing to pour out its waters fréely at 
the roadside for every passer-by, rather than seek to 
appropriate to some given and restricted class its re- 
freshing fountain. 

But education can only accomplish this through 
what it does for the individual. It has no king’s high- 
way of its own, over which it marches men by bat- 
talions and brigades, though thousands and tens of 
thousands are continually under its influence. Like 
all movements which appeal to the higher side of 
humanity, and seek the higher life, education con- 
trols the great general movement by its control of 
each factor. This individual influence and power 
may be secondary in a very technical sense, but it 
were better to consider it as collateral and parallel in 
its claims. 

Self-mastery is an essential prerequisite to all 
other forms of mastery. You who leave these halls 
to-day ought to have yourselves well in hand. 

All your faculties and should 
both well developed and well balanced. I believe 
most sincerely that a highly sensitive, well organized, 
and delicately balanced mental organism stands at 
the very threshold of the most effective use of all 
other faculties and powers. During your entire life 
you will be worth to yourself just what you are capa- 
ble of enjoying, and you will be worth to the com- 
munity just what you are capable of imparting. These 
two form the correct standard by which every human 


powers be 


being will be measured and ought to be measured. 
Wealth may mean almost anything rather than true 
largeness of stature. Corn and wheat and stocks and 
bonds may very cunningly invest in you while you 
think you are investing in them, until they own you 
body and soul; until literally all there is of you is 
corn and wheat and stocks and bonds. Of place and 
power, better, perhaps, of the power of place, we 
know comparatively little in this country. Pedigree 
counts as pedigree ought to count, when it gives a 
a | 
heart, cleaner 


rain of finer fiber, a clearer eve, a warmer 
hands, and feet that 


man 


are swifter 
in the service of his fellowmen. But pedi- 
gree counts but little because it appears in some 


human herd-book; and for even less when it is sim- 
ply on the muster roll of society or national officials 
—no matter how aged or moss-grown that muster roll 
may be. If your college days have been well spent, 
then will result, possibly 
a first and most important result, the power to act. 
Having the power to act, should also have 
acquired the tendency to act. Power without ten- 
deney is like unconfined steam—useless except for 
destruction. If all that has been done for you thus 
far, or through you or by you, results in your being 
merely capable of more than usual absorption, then 
you are simply a greater sponge than some of your 
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fellows. What you can contain is only of interest to 
yourself, not without its selfish satisfaction, its lim- 
ited enjoyment, but absolutely without abiding re- 
sults. If the issues of your life are to die with you, 
then you are of all men most miserable. If you have 
not found the beginning of immortality by that ser- 
vice to humanity which your health and strength of 
both mind and body make possible, then there can 
be no immortality for you which is worth considera- 
tion. If no part of what you are or what you are 
doing is worthy to be taken up and woven in and in 
with that great infinite plan which is ever more clear- 
ly discernible even to mortal vision, then is your life 
vain, and you will disappear with the other sticks and 
stubble and trash of this earth. The power to act 
must be evenly yoked with the tendency to act, a ten- 
dency which we may call effective desire, or all edu- 
cation is vain. 

One who merely desires to lead a_ noble 
life like a man who stands at the foot 
of a ladder placed in a fruit tree and longs 
for the fruit to drop into his mouth. Aspiration for 
the things that are good will count for little unless 
perspiration goes with it. No real success in life can 
be achieved without self-denial; there must be con- 
cession in non-essentials before there can be victory in 
fundamentals. 

Not only is efficient desire necessary to success, but 
the desire must be in the right direction. You must 
be brave enough to have a healthy disregard for con- 
ventionalities. The individual must be free to de- 
velop the best that is in him. He must not only 
study social problems, but he must ask himself what 
is his relation to society. 

There are three desires that every one ought to 
have—the desire to live (not merely to exist), the 
desire to win the recognition and appreciation of his 
fellow-men, and the desire to do what shall endure. 
The only lasting satisfaction that which 
comes through The justifiable 
competition the effort to better 
than they have been done before. The mil- 
lennium that are all looking forward to is 
that happy time when every citizen shall be a bless- 
ing to every other citizen, and when society shall 
“receive from every man according to his ability and 
give to every man according to his desert.” 

After the address came some pleasant surprises 
that were not on the program. 

Hannah Clothier Hull formally presented to the 
college, on behalf of the alumni, the portrait of Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond, painted by Perey Bigland, and 
hoped that her face upon the wall would in a meas- 
ure continue the influence for good of the cultured 
woman who had been dean of the college for so many 
years. William C. Sproul made a similar presenta- 
tion of a fine portrait of Susan J. Cunningham, ar- 
rayed in her doctor’s gown, and paid a deserved tri- 
bute to the upright woman and faithful teacher who 
has given thirty-seven of the best years of her life to 
the upbuilding of Swarthmore College. Albert 
Cook Myers, as spokesman, presented to the college a 
portrait of the retiring librarian, Sarah M. Nowell. 
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This will hang upon the wall of the new library build- 
ing. William Hallowell, on behalf of hundreds of 
students who had each contributed their mite, pre- 
sented Susan J. Cunningham with an aqua-marine 
brooch set with pearls. 

The honor awards were as follows: The Kolle 
medal for scholarship and character was awarded to 
T. H. Dudley Perkins, of Moorestown, N. J. 

Caroline Hadley, of Swarthmore; Esther E. 
Eisenhower, of Norristown, N. J., and Bertha C. 
Peirce, of Coatesville, Pa., were elected members of 
the Phi Beta Kappa, honorary Greek letter society. 

The Deborah Fisher Wharton se holarship for a 
member of the junior class was awarded to Ethel H. 
Brewster, of Chester, Pa.; Jeannette Curtis, of 
New York, received honorable mention. The Samuel 
J. Underhill scholarship for a member of the sopho- 
more class was awarded to Grace B. Maxwell, 
of Lansdowne, Pa., and the Anson Lapham scholar- 
ship for a member of the freshman class went to 
Lizzie S. James, of Philadelphia. All of these 
scholarships are based on scholastic work during the 
year. 

President Swain had prepared a brief address to 
the graduates, which he did not deliver because of the 
lateness of the hour. We quote from it the follow- 
ing passages, which follow a comparison between life 
to-day and the life of our forefathers: 

“ A desire to know the truth, supreme effort to 
acquire it, and faithfulness to the ideals you possess, 
are the essence of character. The complex life which 
you must meet to-day is very different from the sim- 
ple life which our fathers met. The courage, the en- 
deavor, the loyalty to a cause which was possessed by 
the fathers, must be yours. Added to these qualities 
you must have special training for your work, if vou 
would do in your generation what they have done in 
theirs. You must meet a competition in intellectual 
and commercial affairs unknown to them. You must 
overcome a refinement of evil, not known to our 
fathers, which would blight your character and de- 
stroy your health. All these vou must meet with 


skilled hands, sharpened intellects and an enlightened 
conse ie nee, 


at 


Your alma mater will watch your course with 
loving eves. She expects you to make good friends, 
good neighbors, good citizens. She expects you to 
give vour influence to every worthy cause and work. 
She expects you to be ready to fill whatever place of 
trust vour fellowmen may eall you to fill, with fidelity 
and efficiency. In short, your alma mater expects 
vou to meet the struggles for the higher life of our 
country in the first half of the twentieth century, as 
courageously, as hopefully and as successfully as your 
fathers met the earlier struggles of its settlement.” 

The following is a list of those who received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts: With the major biology, 
Margery Beddoes, Anna Dripps Bramble, Mary 
Barnard Cranston, Alfred Lawrence Rhoads, Ruth 
Emily Richards; with the major chemistry, Arthur 


Williams Broomell, Richard Downing, Jr., Laurence 


Thomas Sherwood; with the major economics, Lois 
Fornance, 


Philip Edward Lamb, Lydia Cooper 
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Lewis, John Walter Passmore, Thomas Haines 
ley Perkins; with the major engineering, 
Trainer Baker, George Lupton Broomell, 
DeCou, Jr., Andrew Maurice Eastwick 
tor Hodges, Henry Dennis Holme, 
George Schofield Nobles, Edward Pennock Palmer, 
Henry Ferris Price, Richard Cassin Thatcher, 
William Cooper Walker, George Lawrence Watters, 
Barclay White, Jr.; with the major English, Grace 
Althouse Schwenk; with the major French, Elizabeth 
Edith Johnson, Alice Hart Maris, Emily 
McKee, Grace Evans Mickle, Emma 
with the major German, Marion S. Comly, 
Louise Faltermayer, Mary Talbott Janney, 
Keim, Ellen Beulah Lewis, Rachel Robinson, Lillian 
Rosenbluth, Marie Gregorivna Sabsovich, Mabel 
Vernon; with the major Greek, Esther Livezey Eisen- 
hower, Caroline Hadley, Caroline Alfre da Wash- 
burn; with the major Sanu Elizabeth Kathryn Car 
ter, Mabel Cheyney, Alice Edna Hamilton, Emilie 
Hill, Herbert Stokes Killie, Jane Humphreys Lippin 
eott; with the major Latin, Mary Gertrude Bricker 
Grace Gertrude Broomell, Edith Spencer Lewis, Ber 
tha Caroline Peirce, Laura Josephine Strode; with 
the major philosophy, Jessie Bartlett Ginn; with the 
major public speaking, R. Leslie Ryder. The degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Engineering was conferred 
upon William Diebold. The degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon Elizabeth Martin Booth, 
1903; Fannie Burnham Kilgore, 1903; Sarah Hall 
Stirling, 1884; William E. Hannum, 1903, received 
the degree of Electrical Engineer. 

After the commencement exercises came the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the libraryto which Andrew 
Carne ‘gie contributed $50,000. Isaae H. Clothier in- 
troduced Dr. Canfiel ¥ who said: 

“The librarian and his staff constitute in the world 
of letters that which is the straight line in geometry 
—the shortest distance between two points, the book 
and the reader. Of all the buildings on the campus, 
then, this will be most constant in influence, instruc- 
tion and inspiration. Its doors will open earlier and 
close later than any others. The intellectual activity 
within its walls will be more constant than is found 
elsewhere. Here all hours are 
laboratory hours. 
tories, and the lecture room of lecture rooms. 
true library knows no holidays, no periods of leisure, 
no rest. It is the great heart of the college, it is 
evervbody’s workshop, it is the great educational 
alembic. Nay, more, it is the blessed company of the 
Immortals, from which we desire 
separated.” 

Professor Hayes read a paper written for the ocea- 
sion by Dr. William H. — before leaving for 
Europe. 

Appropriate remarks were also made by Mayor 
Weaver, of Philadelphia. Among the articles of 
present-day interest placed in the corner-stone was a 
copy of Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Luncheon in Parrish Hall followed this ceremony, 
while President Swain entertained the speakers and 
special guests at his home on the grounds. — E. L. 
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JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


[Paper prepared and read by Joel Bean at the College Park 
Association of Friends, semi-annual meeting, Fourth month 
28th, 1906. Forwarded by Wm. Walton, San José, Cal.] 


A most fitting and fruitful subject has been chosen 
by our committee upon which to concentrate our 
thoughts and attention to-day. In his short life of 
less than forty years, John Wilhelm Rowntree im- 
pressed and aroused and stimulated his generation 
within the borders of the Society of Friends as few 
men have ever done since the days when it was raised 
up to bear a divine message to the world, and young 
men were called of God to be the heralds of it. His 
sudden death last year seems to have been a means to 
deepen and quicken the influence of his life, in count- 
less other lives, in England and across the seas. 

That youthful force, that charming presence, that 
heaven-lit face, that chastened, cultured, consecrated 
life, have become like the grain of wheat cast into the 
ground to die that it may bring forth more fruit. 

Others will speak of his work, his lectures, his 
writings, his ministry and his message. My part is 
to refer to some of his inner experiences which were 
formative in his character and fruitful in his service. 

With a restless and inquisitive mind which famil- 
iarized itself with many departments of knowledge, 
determined when possible to test things for itself, it 
was inevitable, says his biographer, that the waves of 
modern doubt should break heavily upon him. For 
a few years he experienced great religious unsettle- 
ment. Thus he was prepared to sympathize with 
others who had similar experience. In one of his let- 
ters he wrote, “I believe my spiritual growth, taken 
for what it is worth, springs from the first doubt I 
ever felt, which was a doubt of the miracle of the 
raising of Lazarus. Till then I never thought, and I 
think I woke up simply to find that I had never really 
believed anything. I could not have worked under 
the old beliefs. I should have gone off into more 
worldliness if it had not been possible to come under 
the influence of free thought.” He had found there 
were dogmas of creed that he could not believe. He 
had given up these one after another, and in a skepti- 

‘al mood had lost his hold on the truth in which he 
had been educated. ‘ I have known,” he says, “ what 
it was almost to give up the belief in God. I have 
certainly known what it was not to believe God in my 
heart, but only to believe in him with my head. I 
have known what it is to believe there was no reality 
in the Bible—certainly no reality in Jesus Christ.” 
But then he could add: “ These things have come 
back to me along unexpected lines, in ways which I 
had not discerned, but they have come back and they 
are clear to me. The Bible has come back to me 
through difficulty in modern theology. Jesus Christ 
has come back to me in ways which I cannot express 
in speech. This I do know, even that light out of the 
darkness comes at times, a heavenly light. I know 


what it means when the poet says that the heart has 
felt; I know what it means to feel in my heart the 
active presence of the love of God that has come to 
me through Jesus Christ.” 





We find in his Essays the process sketched by 
which he came from the dreariness of doubt and un- 
belief to the satisfying knowledge of God. First he 
came to feel that hunger of soul which overtakes 
every child away from the Father’s house. He felt a 
craving that could not be quenched, for what the 
world could not satisfy. He looked into a world 
around him to see difficulties and problems on every 
hand. He saw sufferings that seemed undeserved, 
and mysteries which human intellect could not ex- 
plain. 

The conception of God as immanent in nature 
could not satisfy him. The conception of God as rul- 
ing the universe by inexorable law did not satisfy 
him. The conception of him as Creator, as Sover- 
eign, as Omnipotent, was not enough. He felt the 
longing uttered by Plato, long ago, ‘“‘ O for some sure, 
some certain word!” Some word that would com- 
mand light, some word that would inspire faith, some 
word that would bring hope, some word that would 
solve mystery. It was a craving for a personal knowl- 
edge of God, a groping in the darkness, feeling for 
him with the hands of prayer. 

“It is not,” he said, “a question of creeds; it is 
not a question of theology, of orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy; it is a question of reality, of healing; in a 
word, of knowing that God is love; to be so conscious 
of our relationship with him that it can sustain us, no 
matter what we think or believe, a relationship that 
presses down below words into the very center of our 
being and tides us over and lifts us above all the trials 
and drag and friction of our every-day life.” He 
found the answer to this longing, this revealing of 
the Father in Jesus Christ. He found the sure word 
for which Plato longed, for which the world waited, 
expressed in human language, uttered through hu- 
man life, embodied in a human life. The word was 
made flesh and there lies its power. “ The deepest 
of our human needs,” he writes, “ a living, personal, 
saving knowledge of God, required to be met through 
the self-expression of the Infinite in terms of charac- 
ter, through the writing out as it were in flesh and 
blood, the message that could not otherwise be re- 
vealed.” If God speaks to us at all, it must be in lan- 
guage we can understand. If he shows himself to 
us it must be in a life. The most perfect revelation 
of himself to us must be in the highest form of life we 
know, and that is man, the crowning work of crea- 
tion. How could he reveal his Fatherhood except 
through Sonship. With this view of Christ He was 
more to John Wilhelm Rowntree than the most per- 
fect man. “ What we seek to know is God, not man.” 
And if Christ is a revealer of God to us, we must 
identify him with God. Yet he is none the less hu- 
man because he is divine. Seeing God in Christ we 
see also man’s potentiality, the issue of the ages, and 
life’s goal revealed. In this last sentence we catch 
his thought of our own high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. In Christ is shown the pattern of perfected 
manhood, and in him is found the power to attain to 
it. To the mind of John Wilhelm Rowntree the re- 
searches of Christian scholarship served only to re- 
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move difficulties and misconceptions, leaving the es- 
sentials of truth more clearly defined. An inward 
experience of the reality of Christianity wrought con- 
victions that no criticism could invalidate. With him 
increasing knowledge brought increased humilty. 
Larger thought produced deeper faith. The heaven- 
ly vision revealed the risen Christ. 

While prepared to admit that there are historical 
questions, even in the New Testament, which are yet 
to be solved by closer, higher scholarship, and while 
fully alive to all the difficulties raised in that connec- 
tion, he says, “ These things have ceased to have any 
essential interest for me, because my own evidence 
lies deeper, though it is an evidence I could not com- 
municate to others.” The emphasis laid upon the 
teaching, “ No man cometh to the Father but by 
me,”’ to some minds imposes restrictions, the narrow- 
ing down of the evidence of God to one personality. 
“To me,” he says, “ it appeals with a totally different 
light. All that thought of God as immanent—closer 
than breathing, nearer than hands or feet—would 
without Christ have remained unvitalized and indefi- 
nite. I would have had nothing sure or certain, 
which in all this tangled maze of things speaks to me 
clearly of the love of God. I need that human agent 
of communication between the human and the divine, 
that interpretation of life and its mysteries which is 
itself the revelation of God. To me Jesus is the un- 
veiling of the Father’s face, the audible beat of the 
heart of God.” Out of such faith came the blossom- 
ing of his character and the fruitfulness of his life. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


A brief outline of the history of this great doctrine 
is sketched in one of J. W. Rowntree’s Essays, which 
treated of the development along the ages, as cor- 
responding with the advancing knowledge and expe- 
rience of Christian believers. For nearly a thousand 
years the Christian Church maintained that atone- 
ment—our at-one-ment with God was effected by a 
ransom paid to Satan. “It was simple, and in the 
childhood of faith easy to believe.” 

In the eleventh century Anselm saw that this 
view exalted the power of Satan and set up a dual 
monarchy over the world. He asserted, therefore, 
that the ransom paid by Christ was paid not to Satan, 
but to God, as an infinite sacrifice for sin against in- 
finite holiness. 

At the time of the Reformation this doctrine was 
modified and expressed more directly in the terms of 
criminal law. The satisfaction due to God was 
thought of as punishment, and Christ as being pun- 
ished by God for our sins. This was known as the 
theory of “ Penal Substitution.” This has been super- 
seded by the “Governmental Theory ”—that the 
law must be vindicated, and that Christ on the cross 
satisfies the demands of eternal justice on our behalf. 

For J. W. Rowntree all these conceptions seemed 
painfully unreal, as falling outside the range of in- 
ward experience, and failing to interpret the vital 
facts of the spiritual life. A single passage may give 
an idea of his thought, which is the growing thought 
of the day. 
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Jesus is not only the revealer of the Fatherhood 
of God, or of the sin of man; he is the revealer 
of the agony of God’s heart under the burden of the 
sin of the world. God knows the possibilities of the 
kingdom of heaven, and by this measures earth’s fail- 
ures. He sees under every roof, into every heart, 
every drunken orgy, every scene of lust and crime, 
every secret thought, pure or foul; every motive, 
lofty or selfish, are naked in his sight. Think how 
sin, seen in all its horrid ugliness, must wound his 
purity; how his love, active, outreaching, passionate, 
must yearn to save, to uplift, and to redeem. Here 
the witness of the cross has its supreme mission. 

This view accentuates the oneness of the Father 
and the Son. In Jesus Christ we see the Father. 
Here is the dynamic of the cross. God calls you to 
him. He shows you the hatefulness of the sin that 
caused it, and in showing you his love shows you the 
punishment of alienation from him, the hell of the 
unrepentant, in which the sinner must remain until 
repentance opens the gate for the prodigal and gives 
entrance to the free forgiveness and love of the 
Father’s house. 

I trust that these few passages will give some idea 
of the rich and deep experience into which John Wil- 
helm Rowntree was led. Others tell more of his life 
and work. With the insight and vision of an ardent 
young prophet, he was possessed with the thought 
that to the Society of Friends has been committed a 
most important mission and message to the Church 
Universal and to the world. He spent his life in an 
effort to arouse the Society to a sense of our high eall- 
ings 

He was liberated on the one hand from all bond- 
age to formalities and peculiarities that have no 
longer any vital meaning. On the other hand, he had 
no hope from those changes which obliterate the dis- 
tinguishing features of the fundamental principles 
and faith of Friends. 

“Ts Quakerism absorbed?” he asked. How much 
of public worship is real? How much a convention 
demanded by society as a sign manual of respectabil- 
itv? Hew many who name the name of Christ know 
him in their hearts? How many suffer with him for 
the cruelty, the wars, the poverty, the vice, the 
shame, the sin that still shuts against us the doors of 
Paradise ? 

No! Quakerism is not absorbed. There is room yet 
for the teaching of the Inward Light, for the witness 
of a living God, for a re-interpretation of the Christ 
in lives that shall convict the careless, language that 
shall convince the doubting. The dust of a busy com- 
merce hides the cross. The Christ of the people is 
but a lay figure draped in a many-colored garment of 
creeds, and, worshiping the counterfeit of its own 
creation, the world sins on. 

There is room yet for a fellowship, all inclusive in 
its tender sympathy, drawn close in the loving bond- 
age of sincerity and truth, for a noble simplicity of 
life and manners, rich in true culture, and the taste 
born of knowledge; for a simple worship, homely and 
informal because intimate and real. Climb Pendle 
Hill with Fox and see once more his vision,—“ a 
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great people to be gathered.’’ Enter in spirit in the 
dungeons of the past, and learn why they were pal- 
aces, and the bolts precious jewels. Repeat again 
with Nayler his tender words, and in the spirit of his 
message face the future that lies before you. 

Its crown is meekness; its life is everlasting love 
unfeigned; it takes its kingdom with entreaty and not 
with contention, and keeps it by lowliness of mind. 





















GEORGE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 


The closing exercises of George School for the year 
were held on Fifth-day, the 14th, in the auditorium 
of the school. <A special train from Philadelphia, 
stopping at a number of the main points on the way, 
brought out a goodly company of visitors. The exer- 
cises began at 11 o'clock with the reading of the fif- 
tieth chapter of Isaiah, by the principal, Dr. Joseph 
S. Walton. 

The first speaker was James B. Green, president 
of the graduating class, whose subject was, “ The Re- 
vival of a Nation.” The revival of national spirit in 
England in the eighteenth century, and the revolu- 
tion of which our American Revolution was a part, 
was referred to and interpreted by way of introduc- 
ing a discussion of the present revival in civie and 
corporate righteousness that is going forward in our 
own country at the present time. Two other mem- 
bers of the class had orations. Evelyn L. Worthing- 
ton spoke on the life and influence of Robert Burns, 
“The Idol of Scotland.” J. Aubrey Crewitt’s sub- 
ject was “ Internationalism.” It was announced that 
this was the oration with which its author won the 
first place in the recent inter-scholastie oratorical con- 
test at Swarthmore, this having been the second time 
consecutively that George School had won first place, 
following two consecutive years of second place. 

The commencement speaker was Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, and president of the National Educa- 
tion Association. He said that he was particularly in- 
terested in coming to visit George School, because it 
was the best representative in America of the educa- 
tional ideal of the founder of this Commonwealth, 
who was some two hundred years ahead of his time in 
educational matters. The address dealt with the dis- 
tinctive features of William Penn’s ideals in educa- 
tion, which are distinctive features also of George 
School. The place of manual training in present-day 
education, and the advanced ground taken by George 
School in this department, was brought out. 

The other great feature of the coming education 
is the stress that is being put on right international 
relations. Attention is 






















































that make wars the center of all history. 







deavors toward preventing war. 
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being called to the warped 
idea of the relations between nations that are im- 
planted in the minds of the young from the text books 
Statistics 
were quoted showing the immense preponderance of 
space in books on international law devoted to con- 
duct. of nations in time of war, over that devoted to 
conduct during time of peace; and no space to en- 
The change from 
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this state of affairs was noted, and the interest edu- 
cators are taking in history that dwells on the im- 
portant things that happen in time of peace and in 
spite of war, and the hindrance that wars have been 
to the true progress of nations. At the recent Inter- 
national Conference of teachers at Liege two inter- 
national school holidays were decided on, the 22d of 
February and the 18th of March (the anniversary 
of the opening of The Hague Conference.) “ If war 
is to be made impossible,” said the speaker, * the 
schools must do it.” It is significant that one-third 
of the colleges already are teaching international law 
from the new point of view (dwelling on the rela- 
tions of peoples while at peace and on the means of 
avoiding clashes and war). Philadelphia has just 
elected as superintendent of her public schools Dr. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, who though not a Friend, be- 
longs to a religious society as indefatigably com- 
mitted to peace as are the Friends. The George 
School was especially to be congratulated on the ora- 
tion on “ Internationalism,” that has just been deliv- 
ered by one of the graduates, and that had been pro- 
nounced the best oration of all delivered by the rep- 
resentatives of the schools about Philadelphia. 

These William Penn specialties, these advance 
positions in education, were the things that were 
wanted, as is indicated by the waiting list of 
those who would like to come to George School, but 
for whom there is not room. Any school that teaches 
history with emphasis on peace and not one-sidedly 
making war the center, and that carries out the ideas 
of Penn as to manual training, is the school that is 
sought after. That this is so is a most encouraging 
and significant sign of the time. 

Dr. Walton gave the diplomas of the school to the 
seven members of the graduating class. They are: 
John Aubrey Crewitt, of Newtown, Pa.; James B. 
Green, of Wilburtha, N. J.; John Ernest Hartman, 
of Dillsburg, Pa.; Helen Kaler Pearson, of Reading, 
Pa.; Harry Lovett Ridge, of Langhorne, Pa.; Roger 
Pusey Walton, of London Grove, Pa.; Evelyn L. 
Worthington, of Rushland, Pa. 


R. Barcray Spicer. 








JUSTICE. 


In this God’s-world, with its wild-whirling eddies 
and mad foam-oceans, where men and nations perish 
as if without law, and judgment for an unjust thing 
is sternly delayed, dost thou think that there is there- 
fore no justice? It is what the fool hath said in his 
heart. It is what the wise, in all times, were wise be- 
cause they denied, and knew forever not to be. I 
tell thee again, there is nothing else but justice. One 
strong thing I find here below: the just thing, the 
true thing. My friend, if thou hadst all the artillery 
of Woolrich trundling at thy back in support of an 
unjust thing, and infinite bonfires visibly waiting 
ahead of thee to blaze centuries long for thy victory 
on behalf of it, I would advise thee to call halt, to 
fling down thy baton and say, “ In God’s name, No!” 
—Thomas Carlyle. 
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THE REALITY BEYOND US. 

Look where you will in history you find religion. 
Sometimes faint, sometimes rich and deep, but always 
there. This is a fact—not a theory, not a doctrine. 
Vague or clear, pure or coarse, spiritual or sensual, 
gentle or cruel, in some form, expression is given to a 
common human instinct, the instinct to look beyond 
man for the interpretation of life. Are we to argue 
that this instinct was misplaced—that it corresponds 
to no reality, that there is no interpretation of life 
beyond humanity—no fourth dimension? Apart 
from the fact that such a statement would be an un- 
scientific assumption, there is that in the cumulative 
experience of humanity which not only bids but liter- 
ally compels us to assert (perhaps it may be with only 
a dumb conviction) that there is a reality correspond- 
ing to the instinct of religion—a reality to which we 
can pray. If it were not so, then greater than the 
problem of the existence of evil would be the problem 
of the existence of prayer. That reality to which we 
pray, the reality outside ourselves, we call God.— 
John Wilhelm Rowntree, from article on “ God in 
Christ.” 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—IX. 

There are two bits of song that should be men- 
tioned before the first period of Hebrew poetry is 
brought to a close. One is the Song of the Ark 


(Num. 10: 35, 36), or perhaps it should be called 
two songs, since the first part was used when they 
were setting out upon some expedition with the ark, 
and the second part when they were returning it to 


its place. The picture which rises to one’s mind of 
the kind of circumstances in which the song would 
be used probably comes from the fourth chapter of 
1 Samuel. When the battle pressed heavily a group 
of men would be dispatched to bring the “ ark of the 
covenant of Yahweh.” Then it may be that as they 
eame for the ark, or as they approached the battle 
with it, they called out: 
“Arise, Yahweh, 


And let thine enemies be scattered 
And let them that hate thee flee before thee.” 


Then in times when they were successful and could 
return it to its place, it may have been with the 
words: 


“ Return, Yahweh, 
Unto the myriad thousands of Israel.” 


However, the whole problem of the ark is a diffi- 
cult one. If Israel, in the early days thought of 
Yahweh as dwelling on Mt. Sinai, as in the Song of 
Deborah, when did they think of him as dwelling in 
the ark as these lines, and accounts like that in 1 Sam. 
4,imply? At what stage in Israel’s development it is 
not easy to say, but the existence of these rhythmic 
lines gives evidence that at some time, possibly the 
Davidie period, Yahweh was thought of as more 
closely connected with the ark than with Mt. Sinai, 
and as coming out in the ark to seatter Israel’s ene- 
mies rather than coming in the storm. 

Another early bit of song is the Elegy of Abner: 
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“Should Abner die as a fool dieth? 
Thy hands were not bound, 
Nor thy feet put into fetters; 
As a man falleth before the sons of iniquity, 
So didst thou fall.” 


Here we have a dirge which, in comparison with 
the lament over Saul and Jonathan, seems crude and 
primitive. Of course the difference may be due sim- 
ply to the difference of subject. There the singer was 
lamenting the loss of loved ones whose qualities of 
character he wished to set forth; here it is only the 
loss of a political friend and the grief is only concern- 
ing the manner of his death, that he was not led away 
as an honorable captive of war with bound hands or 
feet, but slain by treachery. It is possible that the 
two may be from the same period and author. They 
are assigned to David. Was David, indeed, one of 
Israel’s singers‘ Perhaps the best evidence that he 
was is in the fact that the oldest tradition knew him 
as one whose musical skill was able to charm away the 
evil spirit of Saul. 1 Sam. 16: 14-32 tells this beau- 
tiful old story. It does not say definitely that David 
composed songs, but calls him one “ that is cunning 
in playing” and “ skillful in speech,’ which may 
mean that he was a poet. 2 5 * also shows 
David as a musician and patron of music. Amos 6:5 
has generally been considered as excellent evidence 
that David was thought of by the first of the writing 
prophets as a singer. But the difficulty with this 
passage is that its translation is very uncertain. This, 
then, comprises the evidence that David was a poet, 
except the important consideration that later ages 
looked back to him as the father of song. 
see that the evidence is not conclusive. 


Sam. 6: 


One ean 
No one can 
say with absolute certainty that David wrote the 
“Lament of Saul and Jonathan ” and the “ Dirge of 
Abner.” One can only say that it is quite possible. 
Whether some of the Psalms belong to this period, 
But 
The 


and are possibly Davidiec, is the next question. 
it can be decided only by studying each Psalm. 
next paper will study two of the earliest. 

All the songs certainly of the first period, except 
the possibly early Psalms, have now been studied. 
But it should be noted that various songs imbedded 
in the historical books as early material have been 
left out. These are as follows: the Song of Victory, 
in Ex. 15; the Oracles of Balaam, in Num. 25 and 
24; the Last Words of David, 2 Sam. 23: 1-7: Han- 
nah’s Song, 1 Sam. 2: 1-10; the Song of Moses, Deut. 
32, and the Blessing of Moses, Deut. 33. It is quite 
possible that parts of these songs are early, but it is 
impossible to say which parts. Also, no doubt, parts 
of the book of Proverbs and the Song of Songs come 
from the early period, but the early parts cannot now 
be separated. 

Having now the material of the first period before 
one’s mind, it will be possible to sum up the period 
and to enter upon a much more careful study of the 
characteristics of Hebrew poetry. 


( To be continued. ) 


— Eee 


* These accounts in the books of Samuel, as well as the places 
where the songs are attributed to David, were not written until 
at least 200 years after the time of David. 
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of ministry and oversight. Some meetings there seem 
to have practically adopted a plan somewhat similar 
to that proposed in New York. Ministry committees 
have been appointed, and these act in conjunction 
with the meetings of ministry and oversight, or per- 
haps in place of it. In other meetings the old order 
of things seems to have been maintained intact. As 
to the recording of ministers the actual practice 
seems to vary. While the custom has not in any 
meeting been formally done away with, yet some 
meetings have practically ceased to record ministers, 
and any who speak in the meetings or feel a concern 
as to the ministry, are taken into council and have 
the same privileges as those recorded as ministers or 
regularly appointed as elders. The action of the re- 
cent yearly meeting in London was to empower the 
monthly and quarterly meetings, as they may think 
best, either to continue their meetings of ministry 
and oversight, under the name of “ Ministry and 
Oversight Committees,” or to lay them down in order 
to replace them by other arrangements, according to 
the needs of the locality. Where these meetings are 
laid down the monthly and quarterly meetings are 
requested to provide for special consideration in the 
monthly or quarterly meeting itself from time to time 
of the deeper subjects that have hitherto been the 
care of the meetings of ministry and oversight. The 
meetings are requested also to consider the propriety 
of appointing with adequate executive powers one or 
more standing committees for fostering helpful min- 
istry, pastoral work, extension work and advancement 
of Friends’ principles; these committees to consist of 
such as may seem suitable without respect to their 
being ministers or elders. The yearly meeting of 
ministers and elders is done away with, the subjects 
usually coming before it to be taken up in regular ses- 
sions of the vearly meeting. 

The proposal in New York shows that the drift 
among us is exactly in the same direction. The plan 
proposed for New York, which no doubt will be 
adopted at the yearly meeting next year, will un- 
doubtedly be the means of bringing new life into the 
consideration of the spiritual condition of the So- 
ciety and greater efficiency in the active care as to the 
spiritual interests and the advancement of the prin- 
ciples for which we stand in the respective neighbor- 
hoods. Younger Friends who will be of great use 
will be drawn into the work of these ministry com- 
mittees, who would not feel free to accept appoint- 
ment to the high station of elders or think of enter- 
ing upon the mystic exercise of the ministry. There 
will be much gain in passing from the old custom, 
which has fallen into disuse, to the new, which will be 
taken up with the zeal that goes with new undertak- 
ings. 

But there will also be much loss and waste in dis- 
carding the old foundations and the advantages that — 
go with long establishment, and setting out to build 
anew. In those places where the old order is still 
intact, and this is true of several of the yearly meet- 
ings, including Philadelphia and Baltimore, why may 
we not turn our attention to doing our duty by the 
old? But if this is to be done it must be done soon. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 23, 1906. 


DOING AWAY WITH MEETINGS OF MINIS- 
TERS AND ELDERS. 


In the discussion in New York Yearly Meeting on 
the proposed substitution of committees on ministry, 
in place of the present Meetings of Ministers and El- 
ders, a Friend spoke of our arrangements in regard 
to the ministry as the weak spot in our system. There 
has been for some time, on the part of some, a feeling 
that the meetings of ministers and elders are not of 
much importance; on the part of others, a respectful 
indifference to them. Perhaps the large majority of 
the enrolled members of many meetings hardly know 
that there is such a meeting. Many even of the 
active and concerned portion, including the middle- 
aged as well as the young, do not in any way come in 
touch with this body, though it is the one having for 
its special duty the care over the spiritual interests of 
the Society. 

In the smaller yearly meetings, where the members 
live far apart, and are much in contact with and de- 
pendent for much of their inspiration upon the cus- 
toms and institutions of their neighbors of the 
churches, the meetings of ministers and elders are 
freely thrown open to all “ who feel a concern to at- 
tend.” In these cases they are attended not only by 
the membership at large, but by interested people 
who are not members and who have concern in relig- 
ious organizations of their own, and whose principles 
are perhaps at variance with those of Friends. In 
this way the meeting of ministers and elders is prac- 
tically given up, as far as performing those duties for 
which it was intended is concerned. From being a 
committee to take into careful consideration the spir- 
itual conditions of the Society, the gathering has thus 
been turned into a general conference of all who are 
interested to attend or happen to be in the neighbor- 
hood of’ the meeting house. This, to be sure, is a 
much better use to make of the time than for a few 
select Friends to meet formaily and go over the 
queries in a routine fashion and have a religious op- 
portunity together which, however refreshing to the 
few elderly Friends, has but little meaning or reac- 
tion for the body of Friends at large. 

In England a state of affairs similar to our own 
seems to have come about. For some time we have 
been hearing of conferences on the ministry and of 
proposed changes in the constitution of the meeting 
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For even where there has been no move in the direc- 
tion of doing away with the meetings of ministers and 
elders, these meetings are by no means satisfactory 
to those outside of them who are concerned for the 
ministry and all the deeper interests of which the 
ministers and elders should have the care. These 
meetings must be brought into closer touch with the 
active membership and all its deeper interests if they 
are to survive and to do the work that Friends in 
New York and in England are setting out to do with 
their new machinery of ministry committees. It 
would be difficult for a meeting made up exclusively 
of Friends past middle life, as many or most of these 
meetings are, to take hold actively of such phases of 
spiritual interest as have to do with the younger and 
middle-aged portion of the membership. This brings 
up a most serious difficulty in the way of rehabili- 
tating these meetings without abolishing them. But 
however difficult it is, there is no diffieulty involved 
that cannot be overcome. Middle-aged and younger 
Friends can be added to these meetings if the elder 
ones can bring themselves to believe in the serious- 
ness and concern of those under fifty. Even if it is 
found impossible to get Friends who are of middle 
age or younger to accept appointment as elders, then 
a less formal arrangement could be adopted. 
Younger Friends could be invited from time to time 
to sit with the ministers and elders in their meetings. 
In this way they would come into close touch with all 
that comes up in the meetings and would become in- 
terested in the spiritual condition of society. 

A Friend who, while watching with loving interest 
the movements among younger Friends, has not felt 
free to throw himself heartily into them, said recently 
that it had been thought that the First-day schools 
and Young Friends’ Associations would bring the 
younger ‘Friends into closer touch with the meeting 
and with its deeper interests, but he could not see 
that they had done so. Here were the First-day school 
Friends ready to abolish the meeting of ministers and 
elders as soon as they came to be dominant in the 
meetings. The answer made to him was that co-ope- 


The 


ration cannot exist when it is on one side only. 
First-day schools and Young Friends’ Associations 
could not bring the vounger Friends into touch with 
the work and interests of such bodies as the meeting 


of ministers and elders, if the members of those 
bodies did not do their part toward keeping in touch 
with the younger portion of the membership. There 
has been an aloofness, a separateness on the part of 
these “ select ” meetings that has made them appear 
to be of more value to their own members than to 
the membership at large. 

Except there be some apparent effort on the part 
of the select meeting to take up broadly and effec- 
tively the problems that are pressing upon the mem- 
bership at large and to work more directly in co-ope- 
ration with all the concerned membership, the only 
logical and possible development will be that of New 
York and of London; but in the larger Friendly cen- 
ters it is possible yet for us to set to work at this 
problem of our weakest point, and to work it out 
along “ old-fashioned ” Friendlv lines. 
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There is great rejoicing among the conscientious 
people of England because of the recent vote in Par- 
liament on the opium traffic. This business began in 
the eighteenth century, when the Portuguese, Dutch 
and English shared the trade. The first Chinese de- 
cree against opium smoking was issued in 1729. The 
East India Company fostered the contraband trade, 

sritain went to war on behalf of the smugglers, and 
after a second war the Chinese Government con- 
sented to legalize the traffic in 1888. Now the House 
of Commons, after,a spirited debate, has adopted the 
following resolution without a dissenting vote: 
“That this House reaffirms the conviction that the 
Indo-Chinese opium trade is morally indefensible, 
and requests His Majesty’s Government to take such 
steps as may be necessary for bringing it to a speedy 
close.” 


The twelfth annual session of the Congress of Re- 
ligion, at which evangelical and unevangelical Chris- 
tians and members of all other religions are welcome, 
seems to have pervaded the city of Chicago and 
stirred up its thinking people. Those who attended 
were privileged to see Graham Taylor, Jane Addams 
and Mary McDowell in the phenomenal settings 
which their own spirits have created. 

The editor of Unity says that the program reached 
its three highest peaks at the Commons, the Univer- 
sity and Davis Square. At the Commons Graham 
Taylor told how in twelve vears the polities of a cor- 
rupt ward had been renovated, and a heterogeneous 
community, largely of foreign birth, to a degree so- 
cialized. At the University Dr. Patton, former 
president of Princeton, delivered a masterly address 
on “The New Theism” to an audience that filled 
spacious Cobb Hall, and Professor Foster inspired his 
hearers with “ A Modern Conception of God.” When 
these were over Mary McDowell conducted a large 
party through the wretched, overpacked, unsanitary 
Slovak regions “ bevant the Yards ” to Davis Square, 
the highest flower of the work accomplished for civic 
reform and municipal improvement since the great 
fire. Here they found a few acres blooming with 
flowers, with generous spaces for games and all kinds 
of appliances for healthy play, and hundreds of men, 
women and children making the most of them. 
“ There are eleven such places in Chicago now and a 
erying need of a hundred more; and there is money 
enough in Chicago to build them when the spirit of 
the Congress becomes dominant and the higher econo- 
mies it advocated and represented are realized.” 


Although the official returns are not yet in it is rea- 
sonably certain that the woman suffrage amendment 
has been defeated in Oregon, but by no means so 
“ overwhelmingly ” as some of its enemies have re- 
ported. The women of Oregon are not daunted by 
temporary defeat. Before they were sure of the re- 
sult they began making ready for the next campaign, 
and the initiative petitions for the submission of a 
like amendment in 1908 will immediately be cireu- 
lated. 
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The Chicago Bureau of Charities has opened an 
employment agency to find positions for “ gray-haired 
men, one-legged men, one-armed men, men with both 
legs off, men with both arms off, men otherwise crip- 
pled, men and women with poor sight or hearing, par- 
tial paralytics of both sexes, convalescents in need of 
out-door work, and men and women unable to leave 
home, but able to earn a living if provided with work 
that might be done there.” The bureau sends letters 
to employers in lines of industry in 
which these people could engage, and has met 
with encouraging The INTELLIGENCER 
recently tried a similar experiment in a_ small 
way. Having found a lame who said 
he would work instead of beg if somebody 
would him work to do, we earried an ad- 
vertisement for him for a month and received just 
one inquiry concerning him. It is so much easier to 
give money to a charitable society than to engage in 
individual work for one’s neighbor. 


various 
success. 
beggar 


give 


The recent dedication in Boston of a Christian 
Science Church built at a cost of $2,000,000 reminds 
us that since 1890 the followers of this new faith 
have increased from a handful to over a million mem- 
bers, a rate which, if it were to continue, would soon 
leave every other behind. It is worthy of 
thoughtful consideration that at the very time the 
historic churches are questioning the Bible miracles 
a new church should arise as full of miracles as Chris- 
tianity was in its beginnings. There is no doubt that 
many diseased conditions of the body, resulting main- 
ly from a troubled mind, have been cured by faith, 
but what people in general need is the ability to dis- 
criminate between the possible and the impossible. 
The revelations of science * have not been brought 
within the comprehension of the every-day man and 
woman. Of what avail are the researches of the 
scholar if they are not applied to the problems of 
life? Two investigators could be spared for one po- 
tent writer like Huxley. Let us have more teachers 
who will reveal to us the wonders and mysteries that 
are all around us in nature, and lead us to a higher 
conception of God through the working of his won- 
derful laws. 


sect 


While the papers are full of indignant comments 
concerning the filth of the packing houses, and the 
danger to all who eat the food prepared therein, very 
little concern has been expressed for the condition of 
the workers in these establishments. Investigations 
in New York reveal that many kinds of food are 
sorted and packed in rooms in tenement houses where 
no sanitary precautions are taken. The Consumers’ 
League has been trying for years to impress upon 
buyers the danger of purchasing garments made in 
sweat shops, but many influential merchants refuse 
to buy garments bearing the Consumers’ League 
label, showing that they have been made in a clean 
factory where no children under sixteen years of age 
have been employed. If buyers would demand this 
label on garments, merchants would keep them on 
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hand, and thus better conditions would be brought 
about for the workers. 


There is no doubt that labor unions often act inju- 
diciously and fail to do as much as they might to dis- 
courage and prevent violence. There is also no doubt 
that those who are opposed to them sometimes resort 
to extreme measures. An instance of this is an in- 
junction recently issued by Judge J. V. Quarles, of 
Milwaukee, enjoining the Iron Molders’ Union from 
interfering in any way with the business of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company. Among other things the injunc- 
tion forbids the members of the union from going to 
the homes or places of habitation of any of the em- 
ployees for the purpose of persuading them into leay- 
ing this company. If we believe in freedom for the 
individual so long as he does not interfere with the 
liberty of others, ought we not to protest against a 
court enjoining a man who has not violated any law 
from going peaceably to the home of another man 
and talking with him upon any subject that the two 
choose to talk upon? If a union man were to force 
himself into the home of any one, or stay there when 
he was requested to leave, then the court would have 
just cause for restraining him. 








LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 
[Condensed for Friends’ Intelligencer from reports in The 
Friend (London) for Sixth month Ist.] 


(Continued from last week.) 


On Fifth-day evening the meeting was again in 
joint session. The translation of an Epistle from 
Hoshangabad Quarterly Meeting was read. 

The report from the Yearly Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight was read. 

The tabular returns were then presented, but not 
read. They showed a total of 333 Particular Meet- 
ings and 51 Allowed Meetings, net increases of one 
and six respectively. The total membership at the 
close of 1905 was 18,466, an increase of 134 on the 
total of 1904; this includes 901 Friends residing 
abroad. “ Habitual Attenders” number 7,575, an 
increase of 212; and Associates, 1,090, an increase of 
95. There are 16 “ affiliated bodies,” with a mem- 
bership of 1,100, of whom 602 are neither Friends, 
Associates, nor Attenders. The number of recorded 
ministers is 388, a decrease of 6, of elders 571, and 
of overseers 1,357. The incomings, by convince- 
ment have been 332, and by reinstatement and as 
minors 53, compared with resignations, ete., 134; 
births were 155 to 253 deaths; the loss by removals 
to other Yearly Meetings, compared with removals 
in, was 13. Of the 385 admissions by convincement, 
Yorkshire was responsible for 72, London and Mid- 
dlesex for 57, Durham for 48, Lancashire and Ches- 
hire for 40, and Warwick, Leicester and Stafford for 
35. 

Triennial reports from the Southwestern section 
and Australia were also presented but not read. They 
included those from Berks and Oxon, Bristol, and 
Somerset, Devon and Cornwall, Sussex, Surrey and 
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Hants, Warwick, Leicester and Stafford, and West- 
ern. 

The clerk presented a minute from Bristol and 
Somerset Quarterly Meeting asking for a clear defini- 
tion of the term “ associate member,” which appeared 
not to be clearly understood by all Friends. He read 


the original rule with regard to associate members and 
drafted in 1899, which was: 


“A Preparative Meeting— 

“(a) May allow persons not in membership as 
Friends to be present at all or any of its meetings in 
such manner in all respects as it may determine. 

“(b) Where desirable, under the special cireum- 
stances of the congregation, may band together the 
members of the congregation by such arrangements 
in the way of associate membership or otherwise, as 
may be determined on, provided that no such arrange- 
ment interfere with the powers of Monthly Meetings 
in the admission into or removal from membership in 
the Society, the administration of discipline, or other 
matters.” 

This left the description very general. The asso- 
ciate member was not bound to be one attending the 
morning meeting for worship, but associated with the 
work of Friends, and not a member of another re- 
ligious body. He thought it might not be advisable 
to make the definition too close, because the circum- 
stances of meetings differed greatly, and he imagined 
they were intended to have much liberty in the mat- 
ter. Perhaps it might be replied that such members 
were those included under any scheme adopted by the 
Preparative Meeting in accordance with the regula- 
tion. 

The report of the Home Mission Committee, and a 
special minute on extension work were submitted. 

William C. Braithwaite thought the minute, which 
had been unanimously adopted last month by the 
Home Mission Committee, spoke for itself. It com- 
menced: “ In view of the consideration that the forth- 
coming Yearly Meeting is likely to give to the ques- 
tion of widening the Quaker fellowship, we ask the 
Yearly Meeting to adopt the following proposals, 
which we believe will enable our committee to be 
more serviceable to the Society.” The first proposal 
was that “the name of the committee be changed 
from Friends’ Home Mission Committee to Friends’ 
Home Mission and Extension Committee.” The 
second proposal was that “ the committee, in addition 
to its present functions, be authorized to come into 
direct relation with committees for extension, home 
mission, or similar work formed by Quarterly or 
Monthly Meetings, so as to receive reports of their 
work and to give any assistance in its power in pro- 
viding Friends to act as Extension Secretaries or in 
other ways.” They desired to come into direct touch 
with the various committees for extension work now 
being formed in several Quarterly Meetings, which 
constituted one of the most hopeful features of the 
work of the Society at the present time. The third 
proposal was that the Friends’ First-day School Asso- 
ciation be asked to nominate two representatives to 
serve on the committee. The Yearly Meeting had 
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thought fit to allow it the same representation on the 
Education Committee. 

After a discussion, during which it was pointed out 
that with the one exception of including representa- 
tives of the First-day School Association, there was 
no actual change in the basis of the Home Mission 
Committee, the proposal was approved. 

On Sixth-day morning the Yearly Meeting met 
again in joint session, with a large attendance. 

The report of the Friends’ First-day School Asso- 
ciation was presented but not read. There followed 
a discussion of the purpose and methods of the model 
First-day school at Bournville, noted in the Warwick- 
shire report. 

In some further discussion the need of bringing the 
children to conversion, not so much by bringing them 
to Christ, as by seeking to open their eyes to Christ in 
the heart; the need of making ample provision for the 
teaching of the older children; and the apparent re- 
versal of two educational principles—that the young- 
est children needed the most skilled teaching, and 
that the principal thing in Sunday school work was 
not the imparting of facts so much as the conveyance 
of spiritual impressions, being points specially dwelt 
upon. 


THE STATE OF THE SOCIETY. 


The clerk introduced the consideration of the State 
of the Society by reading a part of the 90th Psalm. 
They must feel, he said, in dealing with a subject like 
this, the danger of becoming too morbidly retrospec- 
tive and introspective, or else cramped by dwelling 
too much on detail. We needed to take a high and 
wide outlook, to see if there were not something con- 
structive for us, and to go away with a clear purpose. 
He had been feeling that we needed to bring our or- 
ganization into vital touch with the needs around us. 
The Meeting for Sufferings, for instance, was hedged 
in with walls of officialism and membership. We all 
needed the outer air to invigorate us and bring us into 
the place of service. 


Alice M. Hodgkin hoped that a general epistle 
would go forth from the meeting that might “ be like 
a bugle call to Friends all over the world in its clear 
and direct testimony to Jesus Christ.” Such an epis- 
tle would need to deal with the sinfulness of sin which 
in these days is minimized. The fact that we have all 
sinned warps our judgment regarding it, but we need 
to compare our estimate of sin with that of Jesus 
Christ whose judgment of it was so strong that he 
was willing to lay down his life that it might be put 
away. It was this central truth of Christ’s atoning 
death that was the great power of work for him in all 
parts of the world to-day. 

Lucy M. Gardner thought it was time to consider 
if Friends were doing their full part in solving the 
great problem of poverty. Did we as a Society stand 
for social purposes and social reform? Did we put 
our whole strength into intelligent social work, and 
was our message clear and certain? We wanted 
Quakerism in Parliamentary, in educational, in chari- 
table work. She suggested that the meeting might 
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perhaps appoint a committee to consider holding a 
conference on the Society and social work. 

Mary L. Cook was thankful for these words. If 
Christ were to be brought into our social as well as 
into our individual life, there would have to be great 
changes. What could a poor woman sewing buttons 
on a card to keep body and soul together, know of the 
fullness of the spiritual comfort that Christ came to 
bring? 

Sylvanus P. Thompson trusted that Friends would 
bear with him if he expressed something that had 
been gathering in his mind for some years. We must 
be glad of the stoppage in the diminution of our 
numbers so long deplored; but our position and our 
growth must be measured not by numbers, but by 
forces and activities. We had long been drifting and 
we were still drifting. Was not that which was eat- 
ing out the heart of the Society that we had not suffi- 
ciently set forth that which was at the root of the 
fundamental principles for which Friends stood and 
stand, that God does speak to the heart directly by his 
Holy Spirit, does illuminate the soul, does com- 
municate his Holy Spirit to the heart of man without 
any intermediation, without any ministry? If we 
went away from that principle which was committed 
to us amongst all the churches, that the vital religion 
of Christ was an inspiration, an interior illumination, 
and not an institution, woe be to our body. The de- 
generation began in the time of George Fox, and 
quarreis andsectarianism arose later over institutional 
things. So long as they kept to the first principle 
their mission grew and prospered. It seemed to him 
that a Friend who could say that he found in a cer- 
tain paper a great deal about the Inner Light, and 
very little about Jesus Christ, had not got to the bot- 
tom of Christ’s doctrine. We know of no Inner 
Light but that of the Lord Jesus Christ in the soul; 
by whatever name we called it, whether the Inner 
Light, the Holy Spirit, or Jesus Christ within, it was 
the same thing. In all ages the Church had chosen 
to brand those who by a hair’s breath differed from its 
creeds. In these creeds we find the assertion of God 
in three persons, and we sing it in beautiful hymns 
in our homes. Had we ever gone to the bottom of 
the thing, and asked ourselves whether the Holy 
Spirit living in our hearts was the same thing as the 
life of Jesus Christ entering into our lives? Far be it 
from him to say that when they had said those three 
of the creeds they had exhausted all the manifesta- 
tions of God. He was known to us as the Father; 
but was not motherhood also a manifestation of the 
divine? Let us beware of words. This creed is ac- 
cepted in its nakedness by many and dinned into our 
ears, as if its acceptance were a necessary part of love 
for Christ and the acceptance of the religion of 
Christ. Let us not be misled by words and meta- 
phors. It is one and the same God that is manifested, 
however He manifests Himself. It is He who is 
manifested in the most elementary forms of goodness, 
in nature, and whom we cannot help seeing in His 
works when once our eyes are opened. It was He 


who manifested Himself in the pages of the Testa- 
ment as the historic Christ. 


If we had not something 





within us to which it appealed, how could that divine 
love appeal to us at all? He would that, clearing 
from our minds the muddled notions, the theories 
that had been elaborated throughout Christendom 
since the fourth century, we might think of our own 
mission, to tell men how the love of God could come 
direct into our hearts, how the Holy Spirit could come 
to guide our conduct and beliefs, and to lead us into 
all truth. Wherever we went we found there were 
men disgusted with the current orthodoxies, scared 
away by shallow representations of religion, op- 
pressed by the weight of priestly assumption, ‘tired 
out with metaphysical discussion, determined that 
they would have nothing to do with insincerities. 
Point them to the one thing sufficient—the guidance 
of Jesus Christ within. Here is our heritage, this is 
the message that has come down to us through two 
hundred years. Work is required of us; not simply 
as Christians, but as Friends, as Christians who had 
grasped this very vital point that all true religion 
must begin within, that the blood of Christ that 
atones is spiritual, that it is His life entering into our 
lives, purifying us, convincing us, upraising us, and 
saving us. That was the mission we should continue 
to have. It was a mission that was only begun, and 
woe upon us if we did not take our part in carrying it 
forward. What was wanted by the world to-day was 
Christ, and Christ within us. 

William Tallack, while cordially uniting with all 
that Sylvanus Thompson had said ‘about the indwell- 
ing spirit of Christ in the heart, about the divine na- 
ture, and also with his evident deep religious concern, 
thought he had limited himself unduly to one side of 
the matter. Inward light, it had been well said, re- 
quired outward help; and it was neces sary that there 
should be the outward revelation of Christ in the 
flesh. There were two bodies to whom the principle 
of the Inward Light appealed strongly, the Unitarian 
Church, and the “ other branch” of our Society in 
America. The Unitarians held strongly that the seat 
of authority was not in a creed or a body, but in the 
Inward Light i in the heart, and so far they were right. 
But that did not prevent them from holding that 
Jesus Christ was only a superior sort of a man. As 
to the “other branch” of the Society in America, 
some of them went much further. Along with the 
other truth we must bear witness to the preciousness 
of Christ manifested in the flesh, and of the author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures to explain and interpret the 
Inward Light. Joseph Elkinton said that of course 
the inward power of Christ could not be separated 
from his incarnation, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion, if we felt the power of God’s eternal love surg- 
ing through our hearts, and if we were Friends of 
Jesus Christ working at all in His name. 

Richard Reynolds Fox thought they were much in- 
debted to Silvanus Thompson, especially for putting 
the consideration of the state of Society on a right 
level. The prosperity of the Church must depend 
upon the place we give to Christ, both in our hearts 
and in our midst, as the Saviour of sinners, the friend 
of man, and the great and holy High Priest. 

Fannie Harris said Christ did dwell in his own 
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cleansed temple. We had in our midst the Great 
Minister of our Assembly, and were thus brought into 
contact with the Light of Life. But do let us sepa- 
rate this from the atoning work of Christ Jesus. 
Wilfred Brown, as a representative of the rank and 
file, believed there were hundreds in that meeting 
and in the country who would thank Silvanus Thomp- 
son for what he had said. John Ashworth was glad 
that Silvanus Thompson had spoken so clearly on the 
great truth of Friends. J. S. Fry hoped Friends 
would hold the balance of Christian truth, and not let 
any part thereof be obscured. While greatly valuing 
the truth of the indwelling of the Spirit of God in the 
heart of men, he could but remind them that where 
it was held too exclusively very serious dangers had 
arisen to the life of the Church. The faith that 
seemed most to win men to the Saviour was very 
largely the declaration of Christ Jesus and him cru- 
cified. Those who trusted more to the proclamation 
of the Inward Light did not seem to have made any 
great progress in the evangelization of the people 
around them. Caleb R. Kemp longed that they 
might accept the Old and New Testament Scriptures, 
not merely as the record of God’s dealings with men, 
but as an authority over our lives. He did not agree 
with some that the Scripture as an authority needed 
a man to go along with it to interpret it. 

Howard Nicholson rejoiced that they had got into 
deep waters that morning. He could have wished 
that Sylvanus Thompson had said, but perhaps he 
meant it, that we stood for more than a principle, 
namely, a Person. He had never found a principle 
of much help; it was a Person that redeemed him 
from sin many years ago, and it was as Person that 
the Holy Ghost had dwelt in his heart ever since. 

T. Edmund Harvey felt that the one thought ex- 
pressed in that meeting that day had been the reality 
of the living Christ and the desire to testify to him; 
the Christ of the gospel, the Christ who revealed God 
in our own lives, a Christ wider than all creeds, who 
could never be expressed from one point of view, and 
whose love went deeper than all our experience. It 
was a witness deeper than that to any doctrine, a wit- 
ness in our own lives, if it was to awaken a witness in 
the lives of others. 

The clerk thought they would realize that no one 
speaker had compassed the whole of the message of 
the meeting to the world, and closed the session with 
reading a minute embodying the exercise of the meet- 
ing. 

On Sixth-day afternoon the consideration of the 
state of Society was continued in separate session. 
Edward Grubb hoped that the proposal of Lucy 
Gardner, made in the morning, would not be lost 
sight of, that of holding a conference to put before 
the Society and its members their duty regarding 
social questions and endeavoring to instruct them 
therein. There was, of course, a great deal of local 
effort in matters of philanthropic work; but one could 
not help feeling what a little way we had got in un- 
derstanding the root of some of the great difficulties 
to be dealt with. How few there were who had these 
things strongly at heart, who really understood the 
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principles underlying them, and how they hung to- 
gether with the religion of Jesus Christ and the spir- 
itual views of the Society. Many Friends took part 
in the diseussion of this proposition. Sebastian W. 
Meyer did not think Friends were ready, as had been 
attempted in the morning session, to come to an 
agreement on the doctrine of the Society; but they 
were all ready to work in it. He further remarked 
that taking the average age of the ministers and of 
those on committees, it would seem as if we had no 
young men capable of working and thinking for the 
Society. Of course that was not true, and he be- 
lieved young men and women would find the time if 
they were given the responsibility. Any society that 
was in health must have its young people in the van- 
guard. William H. F. Alexander suggested that such 
a change in the yearly meeting arrangements be 
made as would substitute such a conference for the 
usual consideration of the state of Society. H. Sefton 
Jones said they had many educated, polished young 
men and women, who never seemed to think that 
they owed anything to the Society at all. They went 
to meetings if they liked the speakers, but not other- 
wise, and they took no interest when the collector 
came around, though they would not think of joining 
their club without paying a subscription. They need 
to be taught the necessity of service for the Society. 

The decision was to appoint a committee to con- 
sider the matter and to report to a later sitting. 

The report of the library and printing committee 
was presented. The report of the South African Re- 
lief Committee was taken up, and Friendly work 
among the Boers and the situation of Friends at Cape 
Town were discussed. 

GREETINGS FROM FRIENDS OF THE “ OTHER BRANCH.” 

The clerk read a letter of greeting he had received, 
addressed to the London Yearly Meeting from the 
Illinois Yearly Meeting in America. It was men- 
tioned that the body was that known as the Hicksite, 
and the membership was understood to be upwards of 
one thousand. 

John Ashworth said that as members of a Chris- 
tian body we could not but lift up our hearts in thank- 
fulness to God for this epistle. 

The clerk read a minute asking the clerk to senda 
suitable reply. 

Sylvanus Thompson concurred and was sure the 
reply would be received with satisfaction on the other 
side. This he thought was a sufficient answer to the 
remark sometimes heard that Friends in America 
with whom London did not correspond did not want 
to enter into correspondence. William Littleboy 
hoped the acknowledgment would be couched in very 
cordial terms, and there was a large expression of 
assent. Joseph Elkinton [of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, held at Arch Street | said there was a strong 
desire among these Friends to unite in the one mis- 
sion of our Society in America. He knew many of 
the young people of these bodies of Friends, and he 
knew they were seeking the truth and walking in it. 

On Seventh-day morning the meeting was again in 
joint session. Margaret Clark was invited by the 
clerk to give an account of her recent work in South 
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Africa, which she did and which brought up much in- 
teresting discussion. 

The accounts of the Yearly Meeting Fund were 
submitted. The estimate of the trustees was: Expen- 
diture, £4,041, and receipts, £1,525, leaving £2,516 
to be met by contributions. They recommended that 
the quarterly meetings be asked to raise £2,500, the 
same amount as last year. 

The report of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation was presented, and the report of the Anti- 
slavery Committee, giving an account of Friends’ In- 
dustrial Mission in Pemba. Several Friends from 
Pemba, home on furlough, were present at the ses- 
sion. 

A report of the Meeting for Sufferings on the sale 
of disused meeting houses and burial grounds was 
presented, with a strong recommendation that meet- 
ings should be requested not to sell such without very 
careful consideration, and reference, in most cases, to 
the superior body. 

The next session was on Second-day morning. It 
was a joint session and the attendance was very large. 
The committee appointed to consider the question of 
a conference on social subjects made a report recom- 
mending that the yearly meeting should be asked to 
devote at least two sittings in 1907 to this subject. 

Some regret being expressed at the loss of time by 
thus postponing the matter for a year, J. Theodore 
Harris pointed out that the question was not really 
put off for a year; the Society was given a year, by 
thought and prayer, to prepare itself. The commit- 
tee was continued to bring the concern before 
Friends generally through the quarterly meetings. 


(To be concluded next week. ) 








BOOKS AND READING. 


“ Walter Pater,” by Arthur Christopher Benson, 
a new volume in English Men of Letters Series (Mac- 
millan), is a fascinating book. The author is 
a poet, and his book on the Oxford scholar reads like a 
poem, with its delicate appreciation and its interpre- 
tations of a personality of rare and beautiful charm. 
Those who care for “ Marius the Epicurean,” and 
Pater’s other golden books, will surely value this new 
critical biography. In Walter Pater’s Quaker-like 
quietude and home-love, he is compared to Charles 
Lamb. ‘“ He was akin to Charles Lamb in the deli- 
cacy of touch, the subtle flavor of language; and still 
more in virtue of his tender observation, his love of 
interior domestic life.” 

There is a charming old-time flavor about Owen 
Wister’s “ Lady Baltimore ” (Macmillan). It por- 
trays Charleston as ** the most lovely, the most wist- 
ful town in America,” a place of old-fashioned roses 
and decayed mansions and graceful manners. In con- 
trast to the fading beauty of the old regime, the au- 
thor alludes with indignation to “ our bulging auto 
mobilists, our unlicked boy cubs, our alcoholic girls 
who shout to waiters for ‘ high-balls ’ on country club 
porches.” There is some vigorous handling of the 
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negro question. As a pleasant story the book is read- 
able; and it rises above many novels of the day by 
son of its sarcastic comparison of a vanishing 
beautiful civilization with the deluge of vulgarity 
commercialism that threatens to overwhelm us. 


rea- 
and 
and 





The power of “Tom Brown at Rugby,” and of 
every other story of school life that has gained a wide 
and enduring audience, lies in that not only are 
they books about boys and books for boys; it is 
because they mirror, for the boys who have become 
men, the thoughts and emotions and desires of their 
boyhood. Among such books—rare books, in the 
truest sense of the word—a high place, a foremost 
place must be given Mr. Vachell’s * The Hill.” 
Since it was first published, it has gone into eight 
editions in England; and, although distinctively a 
story of English school life, it is safe to say that it 
will be read with eager interest by a host of Ameri- 
can boys and American men. It has the qualities of 
idealism and universalism that lift it far above its 
local setting and invest it with a charm and meaning 
for the boy and the man the world over. 
aggeration to declare that not since “ 


It is no ex- 
Tom Brown ” 
have we had a school story of such vitality and signifi- 
cance. 

The school is Harrow, Harrow-on-the-Hill, whither 
Mr. Vachell brings John Verney, a shy but courage- 
ous youngster, already steeped in Hill traditions, and 
from the day of his arrival conceiving a violent admi- 
ration and stanch friendship for Henry Desmond, 
handsome, lovable, brilliant, but with obvious de- 
fects. Between the friends, however, steps another 
Harrovian, Seaife, familiarly known as “the 
Demon,” marvelously popular and marvelously capa- 
ble in both school room and field, but cold, selfish and 
soulless. Thus it happens that from the first a duel 
develops between Verney and Seaife for the friend- 
ship of Desmond. This is practically all there is in 
the way of a plot, it being Mr. Vachell’s main en- 
deavor to portray the evolution of all three boys un- 
der the influence of their varying likes and dislikes, 
purposes, and points of view, and the reaction be- 
tween themselves and their environment—the 
Manor House with its brutal head master, Rutford, 
and his idealistie successor, Warde, who ultimately 
makes it the “cock house ” of Harrow once more. 
Incidentally, of course, the reader is made acquainted 
with the daily life of a great English school and with 
some of its extraordinary episodes—including the 
annual cricket match with Eton, Mr. Vachell’s descrip- 
tion of which is a sporting classic—and is introduced 
to a number of exceedingly lifelike boys. But the 
interest and value are chiefly in the delineation of the 
three lads who dominate the story, and in the deft 
manipulation whereby sentiment, pathos and virility 
are commingled to leave an ineffaceable picture of 
the part played by the schools of England in develop- 
ing the men of England. (“The Hill: A Romance of 


Friendship.” By Horace A. Vachell. Cloth, 325 
pages. Price, $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co.).—Lit- 


erary Digest. 
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NATURE. 
The babbling brook doth leap when I come by, 
Because my feet find measures with its call; 
The birds know when the friend they love is nigh, 
For I am known to them, both great and small. 
The flower that on the lonely hillside grows 
Expects me there when spring its bloom has given; 
And many a tree and bush my wanderings knows, 
And e’en the clouds and silent stars of heaven; 
For he who with his Maker walks aright, 
Shall be their lord as Adam was before; 
His ear shall catch each sound with new delight, 
Each object wear the dress that then it wore; 
And he, as when erect in soul he stood, 
Hear from his Father’s lips that all is good. 


—Jones Very. 


BIRTHS. 
JONES.—At Lumberton, N. J., Sixth month 7th, 1906, to 
B. Henry and Elizabeth Stokes Jones, a son, who is named 
Norman Stokes Jones. 


MARRIAGES. 


BROWN—ANGELL.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 13th, 
1906, by Friends’ ceremony, Homer J. Brown and Caroline B. 
Angell, daughter of Smith and Catharine M. Angell. 


KENT—CROSSETT.—At the home of the bride, at Warsaw, 
N. Y., on Sixth month 16th, 1906, Arthur Webster Kent, of 
Swarthmore, Pa., and Juliet Sarah, daughter of John B. and 
Ella Crossett. 


TOWNSEND—HUSBAND.—0n Third-day, the 12th of Sixth 
month, 1906, at 1705 Park Place, under the care of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Joseph C. Townsend and Rachel 
L. Husband. 


DEATHS. 

BRANSON.—At his home, near Clear Brook, Frederic 
County, Va., on the 14th of Sixth month, 1906, after a linger- 
ing illness of several months, accompanied with severe physi- 
cal suffering, David W. Branson, in the 76th year of his age; a 
beloved minister of Hopewell Particular and Monthly Meeting. 
In the death of this dear Friend our Society has lost a valued 
member; our little meeting of Hopewell a beloved minister, 
whose communications, though never lengthy, were always in 
the life and always acceptable to his friends. 

The community in which he lived loses an honest and up- 
right citizen, whose first impulse was the faithful fulfillment 
of every duty entrusted to his care. He was for many years 
a successful teacher of both public and private schools. His 
funeral held on Seventh-day afternoon, Sixth month 16th, gave 
evidence of the esteem in which he was held, by the large 
gathering of relatives, neighbors and friends, to pay the last 
tribute of respect to him. Our esteemed friends, John J. Cor- 
nell and Eli M. Lamb, of Baltimore, were in attendance, and 
the religious service of love and sympathy and consolation by 
John J, Cornell was truly acceptable. = 


BROWN.—Thomas Brown died at the home of his daughter, 
Hanna M. Russell, in Henry County, Iowa, Sixth month lst, 
1906, aged nearly 88 years. On the 6th his body was brought 
back to his native State, and interred by the side of the grave 
of his wife (who preceded him about twenty months) in the 
burying ground at Lincoln, Va., near the meeting house where 
he and Elizabeth Taylor were parties to a double wedding near- 
ly sixty years before. After their marriage they resided for 
several years in Frederick County, Va., then removed to 
Illinois, and subsequently to Iowa; then in 1874 they returned 
to Virginia, where they continued to reside until about five 
years ago; thereafter spending the time in the homes of their 
three surviving children, in Florida, Iowa and the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. Thomas Brown was a man of more than ordi- 
nary force, both by physique and character. He belonged to a 
family of unusual vigor and longevity. Of the eight brothers 
and sisters, three survive and six were living two years ago, 
all of whom were over eighty years of age; and of the six, four 
celebrated their golden anniversaries. He was always an 
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active man, not only in his own business, but in all the indus- 
trial and higher social] activities of the several communities in 
which his life was spent; and especially was he a most faith- 
ful and devoted member of the Society of Friends. Indeed, it 
may be truly said in justice to his memory (and as an incen- 
tive to the living) that few, perhaps, have better records in this 
respect. Only circumstances over which he had no control ever 
prevented his being regularly and promptly in his place at 
meeting; and he was ever ready to assist visiting Friends and 
contribute in any other way to the wefare of the Society. Hav- 
ing strong convictions for the right, he espoused every other 
cause for the intellectual and moral uplift of the community; 
and for his public spirit as well as his private helpfulness he 
will be gratefully remembered by many persons outside the 
family circle, in which he will always be held in high esteem 
and loving remembrance. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On Fifth month 18th, 1906, at the home of 
her son-in-law, Aaron W. Engle, in Medford, N. J., Mary Ann 
Lippincott, widow of Levi Lippincott, in her 82d year. She was 
a member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, always at- 
tending until her declining years prevented her from enjoying 
many of the blessings of this life. 


Five children survive her, 
one son and four daughters. 


SHERWOOD.—At his home, Tipton, Cedar County, Iowa, on 
Seventh-day, Sixth month 9th, 1906, Henry Sherwood, in the 
83d year of his age, formerly of New York City. 


CHARLES FELL WILSON. 


In the death of Charles Fell Wilson, Abington Meeting loses 
an earnest and interested member. Very hospitable, his home 
was always at the service of Friends; charitable in disposi- 
tion, many and widespread were his benefactions. “Go and 
tell no man that this hath been done unto thee” was always 
his injunction, but the light of a good deed will shine forth, 
and incident after incident of the generous nature of the man, 
who tried to hide from one hand the good of the other, comes 
forward. His place in the meeting and community was so 
much his own that it will be hard to fill. E. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals has affirmed 
the decision of Supreme Court Justice Fort against the shoot- 
ing of live pigeons by the members of the Riverton Gun Club. 

The Executive Committee of the Commission on the James- 
town Ter-Centennial Exposition of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania have appointed Marion Dexter Learned, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Albert Cook Myers, of Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., directors of the department of history to 
prepare and install a Pennsylvania history exhibit for the Ex- 
position to be held near Norfolk, Va., from April 26th to No- 
vember 30th, 1907. 

The general plan of the proposed exhibit has been approved 
by the commission and indorsed by prominent American his- 
torians and learned societies. Under this general plan the 
exhibit will comprise these general subjects: First, the early 
settlement and development of Pennsylvania; second, the ex- 
tension of settlement from Pennsylvania into the great valley 
and Piedmont region of Virginia, and the influence of Penn 
sylvania in the making of the South and West, with special 
reference to Virginia. 

The form of the exhibit will consist of the following classes 
of objects: First, a series of large maps, indicating the move- 
ment of population, the location of the radical elements and 
other data of the social and economic development in the sig- 
nificant periods; second, a collection of classified objects, pho- 
tographs, drawings and other things so displayed as to illus- 
trate the various phases of this development; third, historical 
documents and statistical materials, showing the significance 
and extent of the social and economic development of these 
areas during the periods in question.—Public Ledger (Phila.). 

Following is a list of articles deposited in the corner-stone 
of the Swarthmore College Library, Sixth month 13th, 1906: 
Newspaper accounts of Andrew Carnegie’s gift, as follows: 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger, the Philadelphia Press, the 
Philadelphia North American, the Philadelphia Inquirer, the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, The Swarthmorean, The Chester Times, 
the latest historical sketch of Swarthmore College, an account 
of the inauguration of President Swain, the Swarthmore bulle- 
tins for 1905-1906, copies of The Siwarthmorean, The Phenic. 
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and FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER; photographs of the following per- 
sons: Andrew Carnegie, who presented $50,000 for the library 
building; Joseph Swain, president of Swarthmore College, 1902; 
Joseph Wharton, chairman of Swarthmore’s Board of Managers, 
who laid the corner-stone; Isaac H. Clothier, A.M., member of 
Swarthmore’s Board of Managers, who presided over the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone; Morris L. Clothier, 91, who guaran- 
teed the $50,000 Library Maintenance Fund; Charles M. Bid- 
dle, treasurer of Swarthmore College; John Russell Hayes, 
A.B., LL.B., librarian of Swarthmore College, 1906; a copy of 
Andrew Carnegie’s letter of gift, Second month 2d, 1906; a list 
of contributors to the $50,000 Library Maintenance Fund. 


A Friend in New York City has received the following in a 
personal letter: 

“Yes, I was greatly disappointed not to receive the usual 
contributions at this time. I can only say, as the colored peo- 
ple do, when they are in trouble, and I try to find out what 
they are going to do: “I'll have to do de bes’ I can, and trus’ 
de Lord.’ He has certainly carried us along so far, and I’ve 
no reason to believe He will forsake us now. I have been 
through so many of these discouraging periods in all these years 
that I think I have learned to take them as they come, and 
not to let them distress me as they used to do. I hope a re- 
action in the other direction will come before long. 

“ABBy D. MUNRO.” 








CONFERENCE NOTES. 

The program of exercises is now being printed, and from a 
study of it there can be no doubt that those who attend the 
conference this year will be edified as well as entertained. 

As a rule people get what they are looking for, and there- 
fore it is hoped that all of those who expect to attend the con- 
ference will go expecting a blessing. It surely is not too much 
to hope that a new baptism of divine power may be experi- 
enced, and that many of those in attendance may realize a 
quickening of spiritual life. 

Applications for rooms are coming in steadily. About fifty 
persons have been located through this committee, and nearly 
three hundred more through other sources. The committee 
will gladly locate those who do not care to make arrangements 
for themselves. Several excellent cottages have been reserved 
for those who apply through this committee. There will be 
room for all who wish to attend the conference, and while it is 
wise to apply early, when it is possible to do so, yet there are 


many who cannot decide to attend until near the time of gath- 
ering. Such persons need have no fear as to good accommoda- 
tions. There will be abundance of room for all. 


Many will wish to know as to the number who will be in 
attendance. At this time it is only possible to make an un- 
certain estimate, but an unusual interest and enthusiasm is 
manifested everywhere. From far-away Nebraska, and all 
through the Middle West, our members are making plans to at- 
tend. Ohio Yearly Meeting reports that some thirty of their 
members will attend. Inquiries are coming in from all parts 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which will doubtless send its 
usual splendid delegations. 

Our correspondents in New York Yearly Meeting send word 
that as many will go as attended at Toronto. Our Canadian 
Friends will be on hand, while Baltimore, as the host of those 
attending the conference, will be largely represented. A con- 
servative estimate of those in attendance would be one 
thousand. 

A special committee to arrange and conduct the social feat- 
ures of the conference has been appointed, with Edward Clark- 
son Wilson as chairman. Address all communications to Ben- 
jamin H. Miller, 837 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 








BYBERRY SCHOOL REUNION. 

A movement has been started to hold this summer a re- 
union of the former pupils of Byberry Friends’ School, with the 
view of forming an “Old Pupils’ Association,” and in order 
to properly inform all entitled to receive invitations the com- 
mittee in charge seek aid through the columns of the INTELLI- 
GENCER. Continuous records have only been found since 1866, 
and the period previous to this has only been supplied by the 
records of an occasional teacher, and from the memories of 
former pupils. 

Will Friends connected with the school before 1866, whether 
as teachers or pupils, kindly send names (past and present) 
with present address to Miriam Tomlinson, Somerton, Pa., 
chairman of Invitation Committee? 


INTELLIGENCER. 











[Sixth month 23, 1906. 





FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


CHESTER, PA.—The final meeting of the season of the Chester 
Friends’ Association was held in the meeting house, Third and 
Market Streets, Sixth month 15th, 1906. The meeting opened 
with the usual silence. As a confirmation of the report of the 
Nominating Committee, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Rachel P. W. Leys; first vice- 
president, Dora A. Gilbert; second vice-president, Joel H. 
Phipps; recording secretary, Sarah E. Wood; corresponding sec- 
retary, Anna M. Wood; treasurer, Charles Palmer; additional 
members of Executive Committee, Oscar Stevenson, Laura C. 
James, Irwin D. Wood, Lillian H. Maris, Katherine M. Steven- 
son. Following the precedent of other years, the remaining 
time was given to sociability. The committee had prepared 
a list of twenty-five charcteristic expressions, concealing some 
what the identity of well-known men and women in history 
and literature. After an interesting period of guessing, the 
majority of those present being successful, ice-cream and cake 
were served. The meeting then adjourned to resume work in 
the Tenth month. 

Dora A. GILBERT, Cor. Sec. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—After a brief silence the Young Friends’ 
Association was opened, on the evening of Sixth month 2d, by 
the president, who read an editorial from THe Frrenps’ Iv- 
TELLIGENCER On “ Newness of Life.” The minutes of last meet 
ing were read and approved. The literary program was in 
charge of Grace L. and Walker M. Bond, and was divided under 
two heads, “Friends in Verse” and “Friends in Fiction.” 
Grace L. Bond read extracts from the preface by Charles F. 
Jenkins of “Quaker Poems” and several of its poems: “ The 
Quaker Graveyard,” by S. Weir Mitchell, and the response to 
it, “The Quaker Meeting House.” by Henry Hartshorne; 
“ Thee,” by Sarah Louisa Oberhalzer, and “The Quakeress 
Bride,” by Elizabeth Kinney. Whittier’s “ Quaker of the Olden 
Time” was read by Hannah L. Peaslee; Elwood Roberts’s 
“The Free Quaker” was recited by Milton W. Heritage, and 
his “At Gwynedd Meeting” was read by Hannah Heritage. 
Jessie E. Brown read Barnard Barton’s “ Drab Bonnets,” and 
Laura E. Holmes read “Silent Worship,” by Joseph John 
Gurney. Walker M. Bond then read from Prof. Hayes’s 
“Swarthmore Idylls,” “A Portrait of Lucretia Mott,” and a 
selection from Dr. Stein’s “ Palace of Vision.” Rebecca John 
read “ The Heart of All,” by Marshall Pancoast. The second 
part of the program, “ Friends in Fiction,” was then taken up, 
introduced by the reading of the chapter on “ Books” from the 
Discipline, by Gideon Peaslee. Two papers had been pre- 
pared, the first by Benjamin C. Heritage on the question, 
“What has been the attitude of Friends in the past toward 
fiction? What is it now? Have we gained or lost ?” the sec- 
ond by Grace L. Bond on the subject, “ Friends in Fiction,” in 
which she reviewed several of the leading works of fiction 
which have been written concerning Friends. Both papers 
were excellent, containing much information and many useful 
suggestions. They were followed by general discussion. The 
roll-call was responded to by sentiments from Whittier, bearing 
on Quakerism, and a number of new names were added to our 
list of members. The Association then adjourned. 


ms ts Be 


Secretary. 








THE FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. 


I know a place where the sun is like gold 
And the cherry blooms burst with snow, 

And down underneath is the loveliest nook 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith, 
And one is for love, you know, 
And God put another in for luck,— 
If you search you will find where they grow. 


But you must have hope and you must have faith, 
You must love and be strong——and so,— 

If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


—Ella Higginson, 











